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JOHN RICHARDSON. 


The life of John Richardson, recently re- 
published, contains much interesting matter 
for the serious and reflecting mind. The 
diction is in keeping with that of two centu- 
ries ago, but not less valuable on that ac- 
count to the honest inquirer who will regard 
as of far more consequence the close resem- 
blance of the teachings of the Spirit as there 
represented with the experience of the child 
of God in the present day; this being in har- 
mony with the testimony that ‘Truth speaks 
the same language in all ages, and is unveiled 
to the understanding as man is prepared to 
receive the pure inshinings of heavenly light 
and knowledge. * 

Like many others, especially of the period 
in which he lived, J. Richardson had to con- 
tend with various trials and difficulties, and 
in early life lost his father, who had sometime 
before been convinced of the principles of 
Friends, although that People was unknown 
to him. 

From the brief account given by J. R. of 
his father, Wm. Richardson, it appears he 
was born at North Cave, in the east part of 
Yorkshire, in the year 1624, of honest, reput- 
able parents, and was educated an Episcopa- 
lian. 

From childhood he was a lover of and seeker 
after purity and virtue—fond of retirement 
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and of reading the Scriptures. He was “by 
calling a shepherd,” and in the open fields 
sought the Lord, who enlightened his under- 
standing to perceive a more excellent dispen- 
sation for which he longed. He was much 
weaned from his former associates, except two 
or three men, who continued to meet with 
him. They conferred with one another re- 
specting their spiritual condition, and what 
they had experienced of the dealings of the 
Most High with them. This was hefore they 
had heard of the name of Quaker. W. R. 
continued to wait and look for a more general 
breaking forth of the glorious gospel day, 
which had in a good degree dawned upon his 
heart: and although “George Fox passed 
through that part of the country about thas 
time, he did not see him. 

Soon after William Dewsbury mede a4 
visit, and W. R. was “exceeding glad” to 
hear him point out “the way to find the lost 
piece of silver, the pearl of price within, and 
a Saviour near that had been held forth by 
men to be at a distance.” 

Leaving the outward sources of instruction, 
the great Teacher was now met at home with- 
in himself, and the seed which had been sown 
brought forth fruit to the honor and praise of 
the good Husbandman. 

William Richardson became an acceptable 
minister among Friends, but owing to deli- 
cate health did not go much abroad; he suf- 
fered, however, imprisonment and the spolia- 
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tion of his goods for the sake of the cause | Church believes in and builds upon, and they 


which he had espoused. 

He is represented to have been a good 
neighbor, a loving husband and a tender pa- 
rent. His judgment was esteemed severe upon 
all that was wrong, irrespective of persons, 
not sparing his own children; and his son 
John says he was especially coucerned for 
him esteeming him “the wildest of them.” 

He died in 1679, aged about 55 years. Al- 
though only thirteen years of age at the time 
of his father’s death ‘the testimony of J. R. 
cencerning himself is, that “the Lord was at 
work by His light, grace and Holy spirit in 
my heart, but I knew not then what it was 
which inwardly disquieted my mind, when 
anything which was evil did prevail over 
the good in me, which it oftentimes did for 
want of taking heed to that of God in my 
heart: I desired ease and peace some other 
way, without taking up the cross of Christ to 
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are enriched with his love, power, and virtue, 
which is better than gold outwardly: this is 
the anointing and the unction, which the true 
Church hath and doth receive from Christ 
the Holy One; and such as do truly put on 
His righteousness, purity, and holiness, their 
clothing is better than that of fine linen out- 
wardly. Oh! that all the inhabitants of the 
earth might be thus anointed, enriched, and 
truly clothed, that no more inward blindness 
or poverty may be found in the children of 
men, nor the shame of their nakedness be any 
more seen, now or hereafter. 
Receive and learn these things; you that 
can, of Him that is the faithful and true wit- 
ness, that always witnesseth against the evil 
in man, but always giveth witness to the 
Father for the good in men, which they do 
say and think. This is the spirit of him that 
was dead, and is alive, no more to be known 


my own corrupt will, and strove for some | after the flesh, as the Apostle gave testimony, 
time (as no doubt many do) to make merry | and is to be known inwardly and spiritually 


over the Just Witness, until for a season the 
converting and true witness of God seemed to 
be slain, or disappeared; and then I took 
liberty, but not in gross evils which many 
ran into, being preserved religiously inclined, 
seeking after professors, and inquiring of 
them for my information and satisfaction, to 
find (if I could) anything that was safe to 
rest in, or any true and solid comfort to my 
poor, disconsolate, and bewildered soul; but I 
was afraid I should be deceived, or take up a 
false rest in anything that was wrong or un- 
safe—which was the great love and mercy of 
God to me. But after many searchings and 
inquirings among those who were but in the 
letter without and in the outward court, 
where the veil is over the understanding, and 
the eye of the mind is not truly opened to see 
into things that are invisible and hid from all 
carnal minded men, even so was my state and 
afflictions hid from them ; and all the deceitful 
workings of Satan, and the strong temptations 
which I met with, these blind guides could 
not see, nor their veiled understandings know, 
how to direct me to the true Shepherd of Is- 
rael, the Lawgiver coming out of Sion, that 
turns away ungodliness from Jacob, and 
transgression from Israel; not having truly 
experienced deliverance wrought in them out 
of this cloudy, bewildered, and tempted state 
which I was in. Oh! that people would come 
to Him that hath the eye-salve, with which if 
the eye be truly anointed, it will see clearly 
things as they are, and not darkly, mistaking 
trees for men, and things terrestrial for things 
celestial ; and that they would buy gold tried 
by the fire of him that is called the tried 
stone, elect. and precious, laid in Sion for a 


foundation. This’ is Christ, whom the true | 


by the children of men, to open the blind eye, 
and unstop the deaf ear, and pierceth into the 
soul that hath been clouded and captivated, 
imprisoned and misguided, and even in a 
wilderness, and sees not a way for deliverance: 
like Israel in the land of Egypt, when the 
Lord Jehovah sent Moses, a lively type of 
Christ, and employed him in that great work 
of pleading with, and plaguing Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians; yet for a time their burdens 
and afilictions were increased, and their ex- 
ercises more embittered unto them, until that 
great and marvellous work was in a good de- 
gree accomplished, which was their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, the great and mighty 
work for which Moses was chiefly sent ; which 
deliverance was not wrought until the first- 
born of man, and of beast, was siain through- 
out all the land of Egypt. 

Now the clear opening I had in the light 
of what is to be understood and gathered from 
hence, is not the slaying of the out- 
ward man, but a putting off, or slaying the 
body of the sins of the flesh, crucifying or 
putting off the old man with his deeds ; and as 
to the beast, all cruelty, lust, pushing, tear- 
ing, devouring, and savageness, is to be slain: 
or put away; and the corrupt or strong will 
of man, as well as what is beastial must be 
slain, before man can come from under the 
power of him who is called the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, who rules in the hearts of 
the children of disobedience. These things 
must be experienced before the children of 
men can go forth rightly qualified to glorify 
God, and follow His dear Son, whom He 
hath appointed to be a leader and a com- 
mander of His people. This is he, as Moses 
declares, who is to be heard in all things, under 
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the penalty of being cut off from the people, 
or of having their names blotted out of the 
Book of Life, or being deprived of the com- 
forts of the Lord’s holy presence. Read this, 
you who have heard and understood what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches, These things 
I saw after the true witness arose or revived, 
and the light did shine which had disap- 
peared, or had been clouded. I have been 
led into these openings, which have caused a 
little digression from my wilderness state, 
mentioned before, which I now return to. 
After much searching without amongst 
those who proved to me physicians of no value 
and miserable comforters, 1 betook myself to | 
a lonesome and retired life, breathing after 
and seeking the Lord in the fields and cane 
places, beseeching Him that He would bring | 
me to the saving knowledge of His truth ; 
and blessed be the name of the Lord now and 
forever, I had not sought Him long with all 
my heart, before I met with His inward ap- 
pearance to me, in and by His Holy Spirit, 
Light, and Grace; but when the true light 
did begin to shine more clearly, and the liv- 
ing witness did arise in my inward man, oh! 
then my undone, bewildered, and miserable 
condition began to appear, and then great 
and unutterable were my conflicts and the 
distress I was in: I thought no man’s con- 
dition upon the face of the whole earth was 
like mine; I thought I was not fit to die, 
neither did I know how to live; I thought in 
the evening, oh! that it was morning; and in 
the morning, oh! that it was evening. I had 
many solitary walks in the fields an‘l other 
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is He of whom it is said, by Him were all 
things made, and He is the Lord of all: a 
man ought to be servant to Him, and all 
things in man; subservient to Him who com- 
mands and comprehends all things, in whom 
all the types and shadows also do end, or are 
fulfilled. Read this, thou virgin daughter, or 
clean Church of Christ, the rock of thy 
strength, whose name to thee is as precious 
ointment poured forth; and because of the 
savor thereof, the virgins love him, and are 
under great obligations to obey and follow 
him, the Lamb of God, wheresoever he leadeth. 

Although I had seen many things and had 
divers openings, yet great were my trials, and 
many were the temptations I met with in 
those days, for I lived at a distance from 
Friends and meetings, which made my exer- 
cise the harder, as will more fully hereafter ap- 
pear in the course of my travels, and pilgrimage 
in this vale of tears and troubles, and some of 
them not very common ; but the Lord helped 
me through them all, blessed be His name for 


ever. 
(To be continued.) 


—_————_—_--—.9e- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE FATHERS AND MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 


The feeling of gratitude for such articles as 
“Thoughts,” in No. 10, by N. P., and the 
Editorial in No. 9, entitled, “Gather the 
Children,” has caused me to use a few min- 
utes usually devoted_to business, in giving 
expression to my feelings. If any argument 
were necessary to prove that Prayer accom- 
plishes good, not only to him who prays, but 





places, in which I many times poured out my 
complaints and cries before the Lord, with 
fervent supplications to Him that He would 
look upon my afflictions and the strong temp- 
tations I was then under, and that He would 
rebuke the adversary of my soul and deliver 
it, for I even thought it was in the jaws of a 
devouring lion and amongst the fiery spirits, 
and, as it were, under the weight of the 
mountains. Read and understand the afflic- 
tions of thy brother, thou that hast come 
through great tribulations, and hast washed 
and made thy garments white in the blood of 
the Lamb: this is the beginning of that bap- 
tism which doth save, and of that washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which the Lord sheds upon the believers in 
abundance; this is the blood which sprinkleth 
the heart from an evil conscience, that the 
children of men, thus changed, may serve the 
living and true God; this is the life which 
converts the world, even as many as are con- 
verted; this is the virtue, life, and blood 
which maketh clean the saints’ garments, and 
inwardly washeth them from all filthiness, 
both of flesh and spirit. I found this was and 





to others otherwise beyond his reach, and to 
an extent that only the eye of faith and ex- 
perience can realize, I should find it in the 
welcomed experience of our friend N. P., as 
given in No. 10 of the Intelligencer. I would 
that all the readers of the Intelligencer might 
also carefully weigh the sentence, “ Each and 
every individual has an influence that is felt 
for better or worse by those with whom they 
mingle ;” and I may add, each one of us is 
responsible for the wrong-doing of those, to 
the extent that our example or precept, given 
in obedience to the guide, would have re- 
strained them from evil, or led them towards 
ood. 

To our aged friends and those who occupy 
places of honor or influence in the Society, I 
very much desire to recommend a reperusal 
and weighty consideration of the Editorial, 
“Gather the Children.” It is full of truths 
that if acted upon years ago would have 
gathered us together,and would have strength- 
ened the hands of those who felt called to do 
the Father’s will and have brought many into 
the vineyard to labor, who are now scattered 
disconsolate or rebellious throughout the land. 
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Dear elder friends, many of you I fear do not 
realize the number of hungry and thirsty 
souls, to whom words from yuu of love, 
charity and encouragement would come as 
the refreshing dew, but who, under the weight 
of dead customs and the clouds that a spirit 
of judgment create, suffer and finally die a 
spiritual death, or wander abroad to the warm 
embraces and hearty welcome of other socie- 
ties, seeking that which you as faithful ser- 
vants are surely in duty bound to try ard 
lead them to. 

I rejoice in the belief that in many parts of 
our Society, and in a rapidly increasing de- 
gree, the spirit of love is taking the place of 
the spirit of judgment, and the children are 
indeed to be gathered, not scattered. ‘Thus it 
was in the early days of our Society, and thus 
it will always be in a healthy state of our re- 
ligious organization. 

There are many who have gone from meet- 
ing to meeting, from revival to revival, seek- 
ing in earnest fear for the evidence of the 
Lord’s presence, and finding him so enshroud- 
ed with their forms and ceremonies, have 
turned heartsick away. Of these, many turn 
towards us because of our profession, but 
when they find us and our meetings as a “door 
upon its hinges, swinging to and fro,” without 
vitality, their hearts become hardened and 
sick nigh unto death ; and we are responsible, 
in our measure, for their suffering; for they 
would be joyfully gathered, and go with us 
“up to the mountain of the Lord,” if they 
could see that we were going there. 

My faith is strong that an awakening such 
as will bring joy to hundreds of seeking souls, 
and surprise, if not awaken, thoze who, sleep- 
ing in tradition and ease, desire that their rest 
may not be disturbed, only awaits the faith- 
fulness of a few here and there throughout 
our Society to sweep through its borders, and 
draw thousands nearer Christ, and through 
him tothe Father. I know we are constantly 
called to the guidance of the “light within 
us,” sometimes, I fear, because our fathers 
Jed us there. Oh! why will not all those who 
thus call us turn from the letter—turn from 
asking, “ Is it according to the custom of our 
Fathers?—and begin to ask, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have us to do?” Thus indeed will 
young and old joyfully walk together in the 
pleasant paths of peace, and to the honor of 
the great Head of the Church. 

Richmond, Ind. ) 
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A man must learn to wait as well as to 
work, and to be contented with those means 
of advancement in life which he may use with 
integrity and honor. Patience is one of the 
most difficult lessons to learn. It is natural 
for the mind to look for immediate results. 








For Friends’ Int: lligencer. 
RISING IN TIME OF PRAYER. 


I was glad to see the subject of rising in 
time of prayer, so ably and so charitably 
reviewed by J. M. E. in the last Intelligen- 
cer, and ere the feelings it has awakened 
have passed away I would like to mention 
the course adopted by the meeting of which I 
have been a member for many years. 

One of our number,a most pure-hearted, con- 
scientious man, felt that he could not unite 
in this custom of changing the position of the 
body during public prayer; he thought it in- 
consistent with the simplicity of our mode of 
worship, and not in accordance with our pro- 
fession “ to come out as far as possible from 
all forms.” So he remained seated when any 
one appeared in supplication, aud soon every 
member of the meeting followed his example, 
and the solemn reverential stillness which 
pervaded the place causing every word of the 
lowest voice or of the most feeble suppliant 
to be distinctly heard by every listening ear, 
made these seasons often remarkable and 
were of themselves the strongest arguments 
one could use against the olden form. As J. 
M. E. truly says, the voice is sometimes 
drowned in the noise of a rising audience, 
and none know but words may be lost that 
would reach some heart and leave on it a 
saving, undying influence. L. F. 
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HOME. 
BY JOHN FP. W. WARE, 
(Continued from page 183 ) 

The constitution of the home is wanting a 
something essential till there are children in 
it. No family is perfect that has not a baby 
in it, and no home complete that has not the 
presence of children. 

I go a step further, and say that, in order 
to the perfect constitution of home, the child- 
ren must be of both sexes. There must be 
girls among the boys, and boys among the 
girls. No one should repine to whom God 
has ordered it otherwise ; yet there will always 
be a want in the home circle and a vacant 
place in the affections—a desire unanswered 
and unsatisfied—so long as only one sex is 
represented at our hearth. There are affec- 
tions that can only be called out, influences 
only to be exerted, proportion and finish to 
character only to be attained, where both boys 
and girls grow together in the home. Tne 
fathers who are growing old without a daugh- 
ter’s clinging affection, the mothers who pass 
their prime without a son’s chivalric devotion ; 
the brothers who come up rude, unpolished, 
and untamed for the want of a sister’s gentle- 
ness,—shy, awkward, and ill at ease; the 
sisters who have never felt the proud, en- 
couraging protection of a brother’s love,— 
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each and all have lost from their life an ele- 
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ment to completeness, and the home, happy 
and bright as it is, is shorn of a great glory. 
The constitution of the home is, then, only 
verfect when daughters and sons, sisters and 
lealiinns cluster beneath the parental roof. . . 
A home, constituted as I have said, cannot 
be left to itself. There is no inevitable law 
by which it shall be impelled toward success. 
It has no charmed life. Because of its divine 
institution and constitution, it is not shielded 
from danger. Indeed, because it is so noble 
a thing, it is the more subject to danger. 
Were the home the low and grovelling thing 
the savage makes it, a mere place of eating 
and sleeping, and the barest necessities of 
existence, there would be no thought or need 
of watch over it. It could not well sink. 
The more it becomes elevated, the more sensi- 
ble men and women are of its responsibilities, 
the further they advance in general and 
individual culture, the more numerous and 
threatening are the dangers to which it is ex- 
posed. The home of to-day, both in city and 
village, is more sorely beset from without and 
from within than the homes of our fathers. 
Capable of giving more, it is constantly lia- 
ble to give less. Indeed, we feel it does give 
less. It has had much added to external ad- 
vantage. In some things its gain has been 
commensurated with the gain outside, while 
that very gain has seemed to subtract from its 
solid and substantial qualities. We are not 
satisfied with the condition of our. homes. 
They are not what they should be, and do 


not give us what they should, and we are dis- | 


posed to lay the blame upon the times upon 
which we have fallen, and the influences about 
us we cannot shake off or rise above. Is not 
more of the trouble in ourselves? Have we 
not grown supine about these our nearest du- 
ties, and gone mad after many inventions? 
Our first affections are drawn off to other 
things. Our time, power, thought, are given 
tothem. Great and wise are we in the perish- 
ing things of the day. The world is our field 
the elements are our slaves, and the hoar sea 
bows its crested head before our coming. All 
things about know her master. 

But this little sacred centre, home, how 
shamefuily it is neglected; and how restless 
and fretful are we if our neglect i is suggested 
to us, and reform proposed which shall begin 
with oursel ves. 
name of husband—in its derivation, house- 
band-—shows that his chief and leading duty 
should be to bind together the house. Take 
the man, be he merchant, mechanic, or the 
man of a profession. He knows that he 
neglects his home, but he calms his conscience 
by pleading the inexorable will of his busi- 
ness. 


i 
Take the man, he whose very 


| steady intercourse between us. 








right to contravene that old law of God, which 
makes the man, who has voluntarily assumed 
the post of father, the head of the home? 
What right has it so to absorb him that he 
has no time, no heart, for his home duties, 
no pleasure in them? Why must homes have 
the worst hours of man’s day, his tired hours ? 
Why must those who love him never see him 
at his post, and why should the whole 
machinery of domestic economy and rule, all 
authority and discipline and influence, devolve 
upon the wife, who in her own appointed 
sphere has quite enough to do? Who gave 
man leave to delegate his authority, and bind 
himself to another service? I know what 
may be urged in excuse. I hear men con- 
stantly lament and tamely submit. They see 
alion in the way. And yet you put an enter- 
prise before them that they think will pay, 
and lions are nothing. I never knew men 


| convinced of anything that they did not do. 


Let this generation once feel, as it must feel, 
that this neglect of home is no necessity, but 
a sin; let it rest red and hot upon men’s con- 
sciences that God has given them this charge 
which they have deserted; let these homes 
grow worse and worse, as they inevitably 
must, till self-interest rouse to reform, if duty: 
do not,—and you will find business as easy to 
control as you now imagine it to he difficult. 
If the man was to be a mere money-maker, 
why was it not so ordained in the beginning, 

andthe family organized without the father ? 
No; this isa fearful mistake, and it is telling 
fearfully upon the characters of our sons and 
daughters. Upon the old homestead, or when 
business was a thing of comparative leisure, 
we knew our fathers, we grew up by them. 
They watched over us, rewarded and pun- 
ished, rebuked and encouraged us, and we can 
trace much of what is best in us back to that 
Where is that 
influence today? Who of us all is really 
doing any thing about the daily culture of 
our sons ard daughters, and who or what is 


, | supplying our place? 


I speak thus of the fathers, not because I 
suppose that all the trouble with our homes 
come from their neglect, but because | think 
it mainly does, directly or indirectly. The 
men in middle life are responsible men in the 
home as well as in society, and to the men 
in middle life mainly I speak. With them 
this neglect of home commenced, with them 
should commence the remedy. And there 
can be no remedy till they choose to apply it. 
Mothers may be all devotion and fidelity, all 
wisdom and persistence, but there are things 
in the ordering of our homes and the training 
of our families which no woman comprehends 
or is equal to. A man who has been educated 


But what is business that it has any! exclusively under female influence always 
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wants a something of manliness. What he| mother, now and then, changed work, and 
may gain in tenderness and a certain eleva: | showed to her husband and children that she 
tion of sentiment he loses in strength and | has a mind as well as hands! 
health. The home requires the male and fe-| I grant that it will not be easy to set one’s 
male influence, as God saw in the beginning. | self against the drift which sets against a 
The father must co-operate with the mother,| woman from the moment of her marriage. 
not spasmodically, but continually, leaving her | “ At the altar she imagines herself united to 
liberty for her own special work, the sphere | a man of warm affections, noble thoughts, and 
for which she was made, out of which she| great protective power,—one of whose head 
should never be expected to labor. I think | the church roof is scarcely holy cover enough; 
it will be time to blame the really faithful | but she finds herself at home, instead of all 
mothers, when the fathers show some disposi- | this, to have married a craving body of wants, 
tion to reform. —shirts that want washing, hose that want 
If I were to mention an error in the wives | mending, whims that want attending to, ail- 
and mothers, which seems to me to set against | ments that want poulticing, appetites that 
true home life, it would be their devotion to| want cooking for, perverseness that wants 
the mere detail of domestic life. They never | bearing with, passions that want patience, and 
rise above it, and leave a painful impression | cowardly spirits that want comforting.” The 
upon their children even, for the hopeless | ideal of motherhvod too vanishes with equal 
drudgery of a mother and a wife. May this| rapidity and entireness in presence of the 
not be one reason why the daughters so| harsh and tangible reality. Children are not 
cordially hate and so wholly neglect every | cherubs, nor always such as we imagine those 
thing pertaining to work, and vastly prefer! the Saviour blessed. They, too, are a bun- 
the indolence and mental and moral exposure | dle of wants,—troubles that want soothing, 
of a hotel or boarding-house, to the cares, but | tears that want wiping, efforts that want en- 
the securities, of housekeeping? Have vou! couraging, hunger that wants appeasing, 
heard daughters say, “Well, I never mean to | clothes that want patching, and mischief and 
work as mother does,” and do vou not know | disobedience that want the closet or the rod. 
that they keep their word? I think it may | If against all these the mother and wife make 
be difficult to prevent this so long as the! head, rising superior to all their wear and 
husbands Jeave home cares wholly to the| worry, and causing home to feel all the 
wives, and yet I am not sure that woman need | genuine nobleness of her womanhood, her 
sink so utterly all that is higher in her, become | children shall call her blessed, and her hus- 
so mere a devotee to her home toil. Duty to | band shall rise up and praise her. 
her home is not summed up, exhausted in| The key-note of the family is struck by 
work, Kitchen, nursery, chambers, are not | the parents. Tne home is what they make it. 
the only spheres for her adorning. She is | The plastic mind of the child inevitably takes 
not the wife—the wef’, one who weaves—|the impression they put on it. The earlier 
merely; but she has a higher walk before her | years childhood, the later years of youth, the 
children, and duties to them as souls, which | intercourse and mutual influence of brother 
she may not slight, which she should not | and sister, the character of the man and the 
delegate. I am not sure but it is the mission | woman,—themselves the future teachers and 
of the sewing-machine to ransom the mother | guides of their own children,—depend largely 
and the wife, to leave her fingers idle for a| upon what they have found their parents to 
little, and give her time to remember and | be in theirown home. What responsibility 
recollect the womanly powers that have long | rests on us each and all from the beginning! 
been lost under the pressure of daily domestic | —that the man select with prudence, and the 
duty,—Give her time and heart to undertake | woman reject what she cannot prudently ac- 
the higher culture of her children. For the) cept; that in the early days of wedded life, 
daughters’ sakes I would ask the mothers if| before cares and children come, the art of 
they are not mistaken in narrowing the duty | living together be well learnad ; that when the 
of the home so much to mere toil? Is there! family is once established, the father neglect 
not a better and a brighter side possible for | it not for his business, or the mother for her 
you and for them, and their own by and by| work. The home has affections which should 
advantage, to show that work must some- | be cherished, aspirations which should be ree- 
times stand aside for pleasure or improve- | ognized, capacities which should be fostered. 
ment? How would the faded and jaded |It has minds to be cultivated, hearts to be 
mothers and wives of middle life put on their | kept pure and made noble, souls to be saved ; 
bloom and spirits again if only they would | and, if you would have it not like the garden 
seize now and then a little seasonable intel-| of the sluggard, all grown over with briers 
Jectual or physical reereation, and how much | and thorns, but what home may ke, the place 
brighter and-wiser would homes be if the |of your pride and your joy, the rest of your 
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body and the calm haven of your spirit, if you | ture in doing all we can to lighten the load 
would see good days and be made glad by the | under which the human family are oppressed. 
virtues and the successes of your children,| Yet after all the cup is bitter to the taste. 
muke it a simple place of simple pleasures and | He who is pleased to minister it can bless and 
grateful duties, a place in which each lives | sanctify all His dispensations, and I verily 
with each and for each, in which parent and | believe, never fails to do it, if a submissive 
child grow up together, the parent wisely cul- | disposition be sincerely desired and cherished, 
tivating and supporting, the child returning | in which alone the mind is prepared for the 
the reverence and love that are natural to| blessing. Oh! that we may all so live as to 
it; make it a place your child goes out from | have our minds thus prepared, that when the 
reluctantly, not with a mere vapid sentiment | trials and afflictions of life overtake us, we 
or a positive disgust, but with a deep, un-| may know where to flee and find safety. 
changing love, a love that ever and ever re- 
peats, as he sadly separates from it, or from| In the renewed extendings of heavenly love 
distant lands or years looks back upon it, I feel how good it is to be united to those who 
“* There is no place like home.” love the Truth, and who can understand the 
— .. | greeting of the Spirit as it is warmed into life 
S. by the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. 
Thanks be unto our mercifnl Father for his 
oH orafiso Ose continued remembrance of his poor unworthy 
children, and thanks for the crumb of heav- 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. |enly bread which has so strengthened the 


aa = aso inner man that melody and praise arise as in- 
At this time your weekly gathering is near | Cense from the ultar. 

its close. My thoughts have been with you,| My feelings have been solemnized under an 
and I would fain hope that there has been | evidence that the love of our Heavenly Father 
witnessed a travail of spirit that has been | is near and around us, and under this feeling 
availing, and that He who is “the resurrec-|I have remembered His watchful care so 
tion and the life” has been felt to be in the | any years extended unto me, yes, even from 
midst. How often we miss the good designed childhood. The many visitations, both of 
for us by having the attention drawn outward, | Comfort and warning, with blessing upon 
In the desire to be fed throvgh instrumental | blessing. Among these have been sympa- 
means, the multitude remain ignorant of the thizing friends, who often have been as a stay 
bountiful supply in store for those who draw | #nd a staff, when the drooping spirits needed 
near the banqueting table of the Lord, which | Sympathy and encouragement. How wonder- 
is spread in the inner sanctuary, and to which | fully are we cared for !—meriting so little, as 
all are invited. May the good Hand preserve | I now feel, and yet not forsaken. 

us all in humble dependence for renewings 

from thence. I share, in my measure, thy| They who travail for the exaltation of the 
concern that nothing may be offered for gos- | pure seed in themselves and in others will 
pel that bears not the King’s stamp. We | often find their dwelling in a low place, for 





have great need in this day to watch closely | “ where I am, thereshall my servant be.” But 

the movings of the waters, and endeavor to | we are sometimes permitted to sit together in 

clearly discriminate between the motions “of heavenly places, where our spirits receive re- 
fi 


the angel” and those of creaturely activity. | freshment and a fresh stimulus to press on 

I speak for myself, and am often bowed under | toward the fulfilment of the work of our day, 

the fear that I may err in this matter. not doubting but that strength will be given 
sufficient for every requirement. 

The path of Wisdom is about midway be-| There is need of skilful workmen among 
tween extremes. In all religious engage- | "5 but He whose the work is will send by 
ments, mortifications are salutary. They have | Whom He will. - His gracious design is to 
the happy tendency to reduce se/f, or in other | bring sons from afar, and daughters from the 
words to put us out of conceit of ourselves. | ends of the earth, to feed in the green pas- 
Then follows (that is if we bear them pa-| tures of life. If we are called to be instru- 
tiently) a disposition to receive aid ‘from the | ments in His hand toward the accomplish- 
right source. Thus our experience becomes | ent of this blessed work, let us not hold 
enlarged, and we learn obedience by the back, but cheerfully obey the word of com- 
things which we suffer. | mand, 

What a sudden and afflicting bereavement | 


has fallen upon the family of our beloved | He who aspires to make his mark upon the 
friend ! Occasions present abundantly | age in which he lives, or even in the sphere in 
to call forth the tender sympathies of our na-! which he moves, must exercise all the facul- 
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ties which God has given him, and that he 
cannot do if he buries himself in a library. 
Above all, he must study men. Humane na- 
ture is not a volume that those who run may 
read. It is full of deep and complex prob- 
lems, and he who has mastered them, who 
can discern and analyze and influence the mo- 
tives which govern the actions of those around 
him, holds his destiny in his own hands. 
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Pusiic Ministry.—Amid the abundance 
of public testimony that was borne during 
the week of our late Yearly Meeting, by 
ministers from different secticns of our 
country, we were interested and encouraged 
in observing the unity of exercises and their 
correspondence with that under which George 


Fox stood forth when he exhorted the people 
to “mind the Light.” 



















concern to call away from outward depen- 
dencies to a trust in and obedience to the 
principle of Truth implanted in each mind, 
as the one thing needful. 


Many powerful testimonies were borne to 







God in the soul of man ; and there was mani- 
fested by our ministers generally a care to keep 
under that anointing Power, which ean alone 
qualify finite man to preach the everlasting 
gospel. 
discouragement on the right hand and on the 
left, we may thank God and take fresh cour- 
; age, under the evidence given that we hold 
the truth in its simplicity, and are more and 
more approaching the state wherein, as with 
one accord, the language of the Apostle Paul 
can be adopted,—“ I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is -the power of God 
unto salvation to all them who believe.” 

















Under a vivid remembrance of the many 
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With pleasure we recognized a prevailing | 


the saving efficacy of this active, operative | 
_ Principle—the Indwelling Word or Life of 


While there may be many causes of 


leave their fellow servants to receive their 
penny also from Him, who put them forth. 


We do not object to a word in season “ to 
them who are weary,” but it is very important 
that those exercised in the ministry, to speak 
figuratively, be not lifted off their own feet. 
We would offer a word of caution in this re- 
gard, believing weakness rather than strength 
results from taking the instrument out of the 
hand of the Great Former. Is not the ten- 
dency in the present day in this direction ? 
No one has a right to place upon the shoul- 
ders of another, especially of those young in 
the ministry, the heavy burden of adulation 
in addition to the exercises necessarily atten- 
dant upon the gift; and where it is done, we 
believe a heavy responsibility rests upon those 
who thus assume it, if the instruments ap- 
pointed to the work fall from the ground on 
which they at first stood. 


In this connection we may allude to the 
| often indulged custem of one minister endors- 
ing what another may have offered. When 
a meeting has been baptized by vocal minis- 
try, and a gathered, devotional state is known, 
the effect is often lessened rather than in- 
creased by these endorsements. The heaven- 
ly seal is most frequently placed upon such 
service in seasons of solemn silence, with 
which we are sometimes favored, after a 
| ministering friend has resumed his seat ; and 
| great loss is sustained when this silence is in- 
advertently broken even by an expression of 
unity. 

Shall we not leave the humbled instrument 
‘in the hands of Him who called to the work, 
| and also suffer the Heavenly blessing to rest 
upon thelabor, even as “the dew upon the 
tender herb,” without appearing to feel that 
the service is not complete unless we have a 
part in it. 

In conclusion, we would encourage Friends 
in all our meetings, whether for worship or 
discipline, to avoid as much as possible undue 





seasons of favor with which we were blessed, | haste in offering their exercises. Let all bear 
we desire that by all things we may be insruct- | in lively remembrance the Scripture exhorta- 
ed. There is need of care that ministers, | tion, “ Keep silence before me all ye islands, 
while they acknowledge their dependence for | and let the people renew their strength.” 
a qualification rightly to minister upon the | Many of us have known the disadvantage of 
renewings of the spirit, shall keep the eye | one communication so rapidly succeeding an- 
single to the same source for reward, and | other, that no time was allowed for silent in- 
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troversion, which would give a renewal of | 
strength. And the haste often manifested in 
the expression of a sentiment or the hasty 
utterance of a concern by those who have 
long been accustomed to speaking in the as- 
semblies of the people, stands in the way of a 
geuveral participation in the business in our 
large meetings. Those whose offerings may 
be compared to “a pair of turtle doves or 
young pigeons” are thereby discouraged, and 
they frequently withhold that upon ‘which 
the Heavenly blessing might perhaps most 
abundantly rest. 

The rapid succession in speaking was per- 
haps the most discouraging feature presented 
by our late Yearly Meeting, as involving the 
fact, that while much interest was manifested 
by the large gathering of Friends, there was 
a less general participation in the business of 
the meeting than has been the case the past 
few years. 

Let us Jearn wisdom even by our misses. 
“Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
none. 


a 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEEtrnc.—The 
account of the Yearly Meeting contained 
in the last two numbers of the Intelligencer 
conveys a general idea of the subjects which 
claimed attention, both in the Men’s and 
Women’s Meetings, and of the harmony and 
brotherly feeling which prevailed in the large 
assembly. We furnish in the present num- 





ber the minute of the exercises of Men’s | 


Meeting. No fact connected with our Year- 
ly Meeting is more apparent than that there 
has been for many years a steady growth both 
in the size of the assembly, and in the Chris- 
tian love and harmony which is the crown of 
a religious meeting. The proceedings this 
year were of an unusually interesting charac- 
ter. The Minutes of the Representative Com- 
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Meeting, who desires this pamphlet of 46 pages, 
may procure one by enclosing a postage stamp 
to T. E. Zell, Publisher, No. 17 South Sixth 
Street. 


nck 

PuBLications.—The leading article in this 
number is taken from the life of John Rich- 
ardson, recently republished by Thomas W. 
Stuckey, and for sale by him at Sixth and 


| Callowhill Sts. Price $1.00. 





A second edition of “ Biblical History” has 
been issued with the correction of a few typo- 
graphical errors which occurred in the first 
edition ; and also a slight alteration in rela- 
tion to the successor of Nebuchadnezzar on 
page 316. The account being compiled from 
the book of Daniel, Belshazzar is represented 
as the next king of Babylon ; but by a closer 
reading of Scripture History, we find in 
2 Kings xxv. 27, Evil-merodach mentioned 
as king of Babylon. One commentator at 
least advances the idea that Belshazzar was 
another name for Evil-merodach, but others 
believe the latter to have been the son and 
the former the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. 

We regret that the effort to have it correct 
has not been entirely successful—the name of 
Evil-merodach reading Evil-murdock. It 
would be well for those purchasing the book 
to make this correction. 

The price is reduced to 87 cts. 





A third edition of “Talks for the Chil- 
dren” is now ready and to be had with other 
books published by the Association of Friends 
at the book store of T. Ellwood Zell, and of 
Emmor Comly, Agent of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. 


iecceeaiaiibiiinsi 
Diep, at the residence of his grandfather Emmor 
Comly, Bristol, Pa., on the 18th of Fifth month, 
1869, of whooping-cough, with congestion of the 
lungs, Henry C. Haines, only son of Clayton E. and 
Carrie C. Haines, aged 9 months and 17 days. 








mittee embraced its labors in the Indian Con- 
cern, and also in relation to the Militia Law 
of Pennsylvania, portions of which were di- 
rected to be published with the Extracts. 

A large number of the Extracts have been 


, in Tenth month, 1868, at the residence of 
| his son John Lawson, South Berne, Albany Co., 
| N. ¥., Hesry H. Lawson, aged nearly 88 years. 

In the course of his long life, the deceased had ex- 
| perienced many trials and close provings, but his 
| strong and abiding faith in the wisdom and good- 
| ness of an overruling Providence sustained him 


| through all. The pleasure of looking upon his 


published, and will be distributed in the usual | ¢in.as and adgiring the beauties of Natare, was 


way among the Quarterly Meetings, and we | 
are authorized to say that any Friend, either | 


gradually taken from him. and for the last ten years 


|of his life he was totally blind. Yet the spiritual 


eye seemed not closed, and he continued to manifest 


Within or without the limits of our Yearly ‘his interest in the Society and the welfare of its 
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members, by public exhortations in its meetings 








/ while sosituxted as to attend them. His sufferings, 
iv which at last were long and‘severe, he patiently 
} bore, though more than willing to be released; 
Fy ; expressing that he was at peace with God and man. 





In this beautiful state of mind he quietly passed 
away, and we trust he is now an inhabitant of ‘* that 
city that hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light theseof.”” He 
was a member and minister of Rensselaerville Mo. 
Meeting. E. H. 
. on the 16th of Tenth month, 1868, at his 
residence in Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa., Samug. 
Eastsvky, in the 69th year of his age. 
: ——, at his residence in New Garden, Chester 
County, Pa., on the 24th of Fourth month, 1869, 
Josuva THompson, aged 82 years and ]1 months. 
Trained to piety and virtue in early life by his 
religious parents, temperate in all things, modest 
and unassuming, industrious and economical, his 
; life-concera was to discharge his social, moral and 
E religious duties faithTully. He was, moreover, se- 
verely tried in the furnace of affliction. With a 
mind thus trained, when the final summons came 
he was found ready—to use his own phrase, “ was 
just waiting to be gathered home.’’ His body was 
pained, but his mind was at ease. His faculties 
remained clear to the expiring breath; and the 
placid seren ty of his conutenance bespoke the lan- 
guage, ‘‘Come Lord Jesus, thy servant is ready.”’ 
FE. M. 
——,, Fifth month 5th, 1869, Repecca Powsg.t, in 
the 73d year of her age; a member of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
——o=§§9 
SWARTMORE COLLEGE. 

The Committe of Women to aid in furnishing the 
College, will meet in Race St. Monthly Meeting 
Room on Third-day lst of Sixth mo., 3} P.M. All 
women who are interested in the Coilege, are in- 
vited to attend. 










































Anniz Cooper, Secretary. 
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the exercises of the late Yearly Meeting, was 

read and united with. 
While engaged in considering the interest- 
ing subjects brought before us by reading and 
% answering the Queries, we have felt the bond 
| of union to be strengthened, attended with a 
desire that we may be better qualified for the 
duties which devolve upon us as individuals, 
and as a body of Christian professors. As we 
dwell under a feeling of Divine love, a quali- 
: fication is experienced for religious service. 
‘ The strong are enabled to bear the infirmities 
| of the weak, the faint-hearted are encouraged, 
and the object of religious association real- 
ized. The early members of our Society were 
called away from the lifeless forms and 
theological dogmas which prevailed around 


j simplicity and spirituality of the religion of 
Christ. It is for us, their successors, to bear 


aloft this standard and to illustrate our faith 
by consistent and upright lives, remembering 
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them, and it was their mission to present the 


the command of our Divine Master, “Seek ye 


first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Although meetings are often held in 
silence and may appear unattractive, if when 
thus assemhied we seek, in humility, a qualifi- 
cation to commune with the Father of Spirits, 
we shall experience a renewal of strength. 
Let not the lukewarmness or the weaknesses 
of those who may be prominent, discourage 
the young and inexperienced from the per- 
formance of this Christian obligation. 

The duties enjoined by the third query 
were impressively urged, and we are encour- 
aged to believe there is an increased feeling 
of responsibility on the part of parents in the 
right training of those committed to their 
charge. Many of our dear children are sub- 
jected to influences calculated to draw them 
away from the simplicity of our faith and 
worship, and to lessen their interest in the 
testimonies of Truth as professed by us. The 
increased efforts recently made by concerned 
Friends for their moral and religious im- 
provement, by collecting them on First-days 
for reading good books, and especially the 
Holy Scriptures, and calling their attention 
to the “word nigh in the heart,” of which 
the Scriptures so abundantly testify, met with 
earnest sympathy and encouragement. As 
these are faithful in the exercise of their gifts, 
and prayerful and watchful in this engage- 
ment, they may do much, under the Divine 
blessing, to gather and feed the lambs. 

Our attention was impressively called to 
the dangers which beset those who tamper 
with alcoholic liquors, whether such as are 
distilled and bring drunkenness in their train, 
or those less powerful stimulants which create 





The following minute, embracing some of| the appetite, and so lead many into the vor- 


| 
tex of intemperance. In connection with this 
subject, the use of tobacco was mentioned, 
and the belief expressed that its tendency was 
to foster self-indulgence, and thereby be pre- 
judical to our highest interests. 

Attention was called to the fact that the 
necessities of those in straitened circumstances 
might be much relieved by encouraging them 
in such business as they are capable of, and 
that a liberal disposition on the part of 
Friends in loaning small sums of money to 
aid such in business, would often be of essen- 
tial service. 

The testimonies embraced in the sixth 
query were severally presented to the cun- 

| sideration of the meetings. Oaths, war, a 
| hireling ministry, and military requisitions, 
|are all evils which the Society in its collec- 
| tive capacity has borne testimony against, 
and an exercise prevailed that every member 
might faithfully maintain them in the peace- 
able spirit of Jesus. 

There never was a time when moderation 
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in living and in the prosecution of business, 
and integrity and uprightness of conduct were 
more important to the well being of our| 
country, and a consistent example in these 
respects will have an influence not only among | 
ourselves, but on society at large. 

During the consideration of the eighth query, | 
an exercise was felt that overseers and others, | 
on whom the responsibility rests, might seek 
after a qualification to restore those who have 
wandered, and these were reminded of the 
importance of choosing the right time for the 
service, and entering upon it in the spirit of 
restoring love, and that Friends in every de- 
partment of the Society maintain in true 
Christian feeling the order and discipline 
which has been adopted for our government. 
Thus the body in its various branches would 
be preserved. in unity, harmonizing as one) 
family, of which Christ is the head, giving | 
evidence that we are under his government, | 
in which order is ever maintained. 


senna taaa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CLUB TALK, OR FRAGMENTS OF BARK. 
Liverworts. 
BY J. G. HUNT. 5th mo., 1869. 


Comrades! a story now we have to tell, 

Of friends who live by the dripping well ; 
Their emerald cheeks and their sober locks, 
Are wet with the tears of the dripping rocks. 


They live all retired ’neath dark rocky shelf, 
Where Sol sends his shadows, but goes not himself; 
Like others we cherish, tho’ free from all pride, 
They wear all their beautiful jewels inside. 

If flowers are like the pleasures of this 
world, which vanish at the touch, surely 
those plants that bear no flowers are like its 
virtues, for they linger with us through all 
the changing seasons, through evil and 
through good report; and to know them 
truly we must woo them with earnest and 
honest intention, and the more we know of | 
their characters, the more is our admiration | 
increased, and the stronger does our love be- 
come. How natural is it for us to love some- 
thing,—to select some one of God’s beautiful | 
children, not necessarily human, but often 
otherwise, for our ideal, and to gather around | 
it our “immortelle” garland of satisfying de- | 
light. It was Linnzus who said that each 
man and each woman is born with an affinity 
for some special department of nature. In| 
the gay glitter of fashionable life, some find | 
that satisfaction which others discover only | 
in the abodes of the poor. And there are | 
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one judge another, for these natural predilec- 
tions, or say that mine are better and nearer 
the right than are thine. The happiest man 
or woman is the one who discovers in early 
life his or her special affinity for a particnlar 
work, and then works at it for mental refresh- 
ment in those broken fragments of time which 
come to all, first for their own self-help, and 
then for the help of others with whom daily 
life offers so many ‘points of contact, and they 
will find that such work will be the “ wooing 
by which their happiness is won.” 

We do not offer this by way of apology for 
our love of the plants. Man should never 
apologise for loving anything! the impulse is 
one of those Divine instincts given to iead us 
onward to a better state, and we are respon- 
sible only for its exercise in good and holy 
things. 

The natural order of plants we bring up 
(by request) for conversation at this meeting, 
is one almost unknown except to the profes- 
sional botanist. And although we call them 
“ Liverworts,” they exercise no special influ- 
ence over that much-abused organ, neither do 
they give us food, nor drink, nor clothing, 
nor contribute to our material wants. Are 
they therefore useless? Is anything that makes 
green one dark spot on earth of no value? 
If we can see in their beautiful organization 
only another revelation of that wonderful 


life which has been our study at times; if 


we can climb up through the lovely avenue 


| ornamented with their curious forms, into the 
' . . 
broader regions beyond, and thus obtain 


clearer views of what life means, surely our 
hasty study of these little plants will give us 
some compensation. Where we cannot eat, 
nor drink, nor appropriate to the “ gratifica- 
tion of instinctive wants nor to the decoration 
of a body made to perish,” may we not twine 
in love around the head or heart fresh wreaths 
of knowledge or affection and grow better by 
such studies ? 

From all other plants, except a few lichens 
and mosses, the Liverworts may be told by 
their generally green and scale-like fronds 
spread out over shady and damp places. 
Neither wholly in, nor entirely out of the 
water do they generally grow. They are the 
amphibia, and, glittering in their often pur- 
ple and green scales, are the true lizards of 
the vegetable kingdom. Old Time, in scoop- 
ing out the rock-hollows in which these plants 
delight to dwell, left behind his finger-nails, 





many whose affinities attract them towards 
ecclesiastical machinery, and find in congre- | 
gations of their own kind the same heart-help | 
which others glean from song of bird, from 

insect life, from fossil bones, from the starry | 
skies, from rock or shell, or from the mur- | 
muring trees and painted flowers. And let no 


and they have turned green with age, and 
have gyown out into the leaves of these plants. 
We call the lichens “ time stains ;” let us call 
the Liverworts his finger-nails. 

In plant biography, as in human, it is un- 
important at what point in the circle we com- 
mence, provided we are careful to join the 
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good a starting point as a knowledge of the 
construction of the cradle. ° 

For our purpose, we shall classify the 
Liverworts as follows: © First, sub order: 


two ends, an analysis of the ashes is often as| tain, so let us now, in maturer life, drink a 


Ricciacee. Characters —Sporangia valveless, | 


aud buried in the frond; no elaters. Second, 
sub-order: Marchantiacee. Characters—Spo- 
rangia, valvate or bursting irregularly ; dis- 


posed symmetrically on the under side of | 


pedunculated heads, rarely solitary or sessile, 
spores mixed with elaters.’ Third, sub-order : 
Jungermanniacee. Characters, Sporangia 
splitting into four equal valves, spores mixed 
with elaters. 

And first, of Ricciacee. More bold than 
others of the Liverworts, some genera of this 
sub-order spread their delicate fronds on the 
surface of the water. Riccia, often to be 
found in our neighborhood, has finely divided 
leaves, radiating and dividing, more or less, 
from a centre, thus presenting beautiful green 
rosettes on the margins of ponds and streams. 
The fruit of this genus is buried in the sub- 
stance of the frond, and can be seen only on 
making a proper section. The spores are 
contained in aspherical sack, and are not 
mixed with elaters, and these spores arise 
from repeated divisions of mother cells, ex- 
actly as pollen grains are developed in the 
anthers of higher plants. In our species of 
Riccia numerous air-spaces are imbedded in 
the fronds, and these air-sacks float the species 
containing them on the surface of the pond. 
Analogous air-cavities are found in many 
flowering plants. In the leaf-stems of Utri- 
cularia are little cavities filled with a heavy 
jelley in the early stages of the plant, but 
when the time comes to lift its flowers out of 
the water, these jars of jelley are found empty, 
or filled only with air, and thus only can the 
plant hold its golden head above the surface. 
After maturity these bladders open by little 
lids, out pops the air, and finally the jelley 
comes back again and sinks the ripening seeds 
below the surface for next year’s growth. 
We have known little tadpoles to become im- 
prisoned in the closing air-sacks of Utricula- 
ria. Riccia is seldom found in fruit. The 
genus Riella is the most curious of the sub- 
order. Its habit of growth is upright, with a 
blade or leaflet wound spirally around the 
axis like a miniature stair-case ; or as, Berkley 
says, like the stomach of a shark. 

The Marchantiacee present us forms with 
which the Club is more familiar. Who of 
us does not treasure as often greenest and 
brightest recollections of some shady spring 
welling up from rocks enamelled all over 
with plants of this sub-order? Atid as we 
knelt in those glad, early days and quenched 
our physical thirst from the lips of .he foun- 
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different draught from those green quiet 
sentinel watchers of the springs. And if the 
same abounding and joyous life which in- 
spired us in those days has become dimmed 
with indifference or care, we hope the ma- 
turer patience of riper years will not grow 
weary while we endeavor to point out some 
new characteristics of the sub-order. We 
shall scatter as little dry sand in our path- 
way as possible. Cryptogamic botany is one 
grand poem without words, and most impatient- 
ly do we wait the coming of another Shak- 
speare to show us its true rhyme and measure. 

Nearly all our associations of the beautiful 
and of life, as we know it, are linked with 
remembrances of water. Summer’s golden 
and silver clouds are only aerial lakes and 
rivers, floating peacefully over us by day, and 
at night seeming to bathe the bright eyes of 
the stars in their floods; and the rainbow is 
only a chromatic myth binding together the 
falling rain-drops. And this impression, 
moreover, has its foundation in the strictest 
records of science. Not one spore, or seed, or 
egg in all the countless throngs that cover 
the earth or fill the seas, but had its origin 
and development in water. Somewhere in 
Grecian fable there is, or ought to be, a legend 
that life is born in water, and they figure the 
idea as a beautiful maiden rising from the 
ocean ; her dark locks are wet with the glit- 
tering drops. She is carried along in a tinted 
seashell by troops of youthful sea nymphs. 
A veil white and thinner than a summer 
cloud keeps back the sunshine from this new- 
born pearl of creation. They scatter flowers 
on the waves around her, and music and the 
voice of song welcome her approach to the 
land. She wrings the water from her hair, 
and roses spring up on the spot where her 
foot first rested on the shore. From her open 
hand she sprinkles water on the ground, and 
where those drops fell are the spots from 
which we pluck anemones in the spring time. 
In science, then, or in fable, wherever the 
idea of life is brought forward, it is well to 
listen carefully, for it is not all accidental, 
that it should first appear in conditions where 
motion and free play of the physical forces 
are allowed. It would lead us too far away 
from the descriptive parts of our subject to 


| follow the tendencies of modern thought in 


this direction, but it would be in strict har- 
mony with our plant studies to do so at 
another time. 

From this sub-order, then, we will select 
the genus Marchantia, and look somewhat 
carefully at its structure, and it will give 
us an idea of the essential characters of the 
other genera. If we look on the frond of 
Marchantia, we observe its surface mapped 
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out in regular diamond-shaped divisions, and 
in the centre of each is a conical elevation, 
having in it an aperture leading down into 
the tissues of the frond. If we look carefully 
into these miniature chimneys we observe 
curious green cells beneath. Let us make a 
section through one of these air-chambers of 
Marchantia and through the little chimney 
in order to get at the inside. We can see 
that four rows of large cells, placed in a cir- 
cle one row over another, build up these sin- 
gular stomata. But just at the bottom of the 
throat of the stomata, like the valve of the 
glottis, guards the trachea, is the obturator 
ring of cells, so-called because its function is 
to limit the admission of air to these cham- 




















bers. There are air-chambers in the higher 
plants too, and air finds access through sto- 
mata, but these organs are far more simple in 
structure than in our Liverworts. The floor 
of these air-chambers is paved with firm cells, 
but the walls are more delicate in structure, 
while from all round spring straight or branch. 
ing columns, polished and vivid green as the 
pillars of malachite in the Isak Church at 
St. Petersburg. On other portions of the sur- 
face of the frond we find curious little bodies 
like miniature birds’ nests, though no wild 
forest bird rears her young in such beautiful 
homes. A portion of the epidermis of the 
leaf rises into a cup-shaped receptacle, beauti- 
fully fringed with teeth all round the margin, 
reminding us of the peristome of a moss or 
the sorus of a fern, and in these “ conceptacles” 
lie many flat and oval buds. If a section be 
cut through one of these little baskets, we see at 
the bottom several pedunculated cells which 
quickly enlarge into these buds until they 
become detached from their origin, and lie 
loose in their glittering caskets. The under 
surface of the fronds has many delicate root- 
lets, marke! often with beautiful spiral threads, 
and these rootlets supply the plants with nu- 
trition and also attach them to the ground. 
When Marchantia grows in situations some- 
what dry, it may be detected in fruit. It is 
a diecious plant, and the antheridia are 
found in a dise shaped organ, raised ona 
pedicel about one inch above the frond. A 
perpendicular section through one of these 
organs reveals many antheridia lying like 
minute sacks imbedded in its tissue, but under 
our microscope they appear as large as our 
finger, and all open through short canals 
which terminate on the upper surface of the 
head. The antherezoids are perfected in 
these antheridia, and, at maturity, swarm out 
in milk-white minute drops from their open 
ends, and in such countless numbers that the 
antheridial head becomes more populous at 
that time than all the other surface of the 
earth besides. And yet every antherozvid 
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commenced its existence in the liquid contents 
of a cell not so large as the blood-discs that 
roll in crimson tides in our own veins, and 
yet in that ample cradle it found room to 
flourish its long cilia and to sport in all the 
irrepressible joyousness of its new-found life, 
Aside from the astonishing fact that these 
spiral filaments are undoubtedly vegetable 
and not animal in natire, are we not inter- 
ested in thus catching only a glimpse of how 
far down in the scale life may commence? 
Standing as we now do by the very cradle, 
holding the atomic representative of the life 
of our plant, some of you may assume that a 
creative intelligence, by special act, liberated 
these little beings from the great law of iner- 
tia that binds all dead matter; while others, 
perhaps a little further advanced in thought, 
will say that what we call life is only another 
co-related link in that Divinely appointed 
chain of force which binds through endless 
transmutations this earth and all that it in- 
herits, into one family and one brotherhood. 
We know not enough to even think clearly 
on this subject at present, but the glowing 
promises of philosophic and physiological 
thought nourish the hope that what is now 
obscure in regard to the enigma of life, its 
origin, nature and conditions will be placed 
before us in a much clearer light. The pre- 
sent is only the prophet of the future, and it 
is more than probable that the twentieth cen- 
tury will demonstrate the fact that what we 
eall life is only another form of caloric trans- 
muted into and co-related with matter in obe- 
dience to physical law, which we now inter- 
pret as the will of the Creator manifested in 
His works. In our Club studies we often see 
life manifested by only the one phenomenon 
of motion, entirely unassociated with aught 
else that distinguishes dead matter from living 
matter, then ascending gradations link the 
phenomenon with apparent development, nu- 
trition and reproduction, until we recognize 
as associated with it, and crowning it with 
inexpressible glory, the nobler gifts of intel- 
lectual, and moral, and spiritual life. But 
we are compelled to believe that in its essence 
and nature it is the same imponderable unit, 
whether employed in giving motion to the 
autherozoid of a Liverwort, or in moving the 
more complicated organization of man. 
(To be continued.) 
aSencsgealilinpesetics 

There never lived a great thinker or a 
great writer who was a book-worm. The mind 
of the man who reads perpetually becomes a 
mere conduit of another man’s ideas. His 
own identity is gone. He is incapable of a 
fresh mental sensation. We have seen such 
men. They are great bores, and utterly use- 
less, except for purposes of reference. It is 
the God-given prerogative of the human intel- 
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lect to originate. To the exercise of that pre- | Or woodside, where, in little companies, thei 
d rogative we owe everything that civilization 6 sine st Ay at oe ei eat i = 
can boast. Away, then, with whatever tends Mu a ee mee, renee Meee cape 
{ : helio ; ay’s warmest sunshine lies ? hon 
to clog or stifle the independence of the brain. scaed ‘ 
Wests doh thi i oes Now sleeps the huwming-bird, that, in the sun, prog 
ever look upon anything that books can | Wandered from bloom to bloom ; ; a, 
' teach as definitive, but rather as suggestive | Now ,too, the weary bee, his day’s work done, : 
j of something hitherto unreached, but yet at-| Rests in his waxen room. — 
. tainable. Now every hovering insect to his place whi 
é ia Beneath the leaves hath flown ; But 
To the FAitors of Friends’ Intelligencer. And, through the long night- hours, the flowery race will 
I do not know the authorship of the follow- | Are left to thee alone. said 
ing piece, but in reading it, my attention was | 0’er the pale blossoms of the sassafras wit! 
attracted by the lines And o'er the spice-bush spray, 
i 1 ee Among the opening buds, thy breathings pass, leas 
And the breath of life which ail must breathe Aud vome embalmed away. urg 
Is the answer unto prayer.”’ Y. ' : firs 
; tL “ et there is sadness in thy soft caress, rs 
I saw this not only as true in itself, but it} Wind of the blooming year ! the 
served toremind me that in the act of breath- | The gentle presence, that was wont to bless obs 
ing, inspiration and expilation must be equal. | Thy coming, is not here. sur 
I also infer that, in the divine economy, de- | 40 then ; and yet I bid thee not repair, all 
mand and supply re equal. That, accord- | Thy gathered sweets to shed, rea 
; to Divine Wisd ; “3% 1 Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
ing ” tv Ine ae an fe are — menta Sigh oe’r the buried dead. lea 
ares Se oe Serres Fey ys Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound les: 
N.P And cheerful looks are cast, obj 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN WITHIN. And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, rea 
Around each earth-bound spirit No sorrow of the past. bas 
A world of beauty lies— : And whisper, everywhere, that Earth renews‘ the 
en ——— and golden fruit Her beautiful array, eal 
Seen by the spirit’s eyes. Amid the darkness and the gatherng dews, 
And music deep and wondrous sweet For the return of day. he 
_Among those foarte mneete For Friends Intelligencer. for 
Singing the heavenly melodies OBJECT TEACHING. pr 
Which the watching spirit loves. : . ° < 
The necessity of a thorough education sin 
A world of beauty wholly made . . . ° : 
Of man’s laterter Vile and of a constant improvement of teachers is pi 
His holy thoughts those “fragrant flowers” admitted by all. At the present day, when no 
Which do not grow in strife. all faculties are stirring, when it is the desire bo 
The “fruit,” his deeds of love on earth, in every career of life, to progress energeti- an 
That ‘* music sweet,”’ the breathing cally, to press onward, teachers especially les 
oe ee soul to God, should not remain behind. Whoever stands sel 
ee eS ee still indifferently, is overrun in the rapid be 
© ye who tread God’s beauteous earth, march of intellect. That mind that daily ni 
And dwell before His face, imparts information to others, requires daily fo 
O ye are building day by day mental food. The sword rusts in the corner, to 
Your own abiding place. a plant fades and dies in the dark; without co 
Your wants * a ne gente thoughts, exercise man becomes flaccid; without th 
& our siightes cts are there— ee » Mae . 
; And the breath of life which all must breathe |SPititual refreshment the activity of the = 
Is the answer unto prayer. teacher powerless and wavering. The best ve 
Then fill your hearts with heavenly thoughts, | teachers are those, who drink with delight th 
Your lives with deeds of love, from the fountain of knowledge and keep pl 
And beautiful beyond compare themselves fresh. There are hundreds of a 
They'll bloom for you above. teachers who never realize the importance of cr 
a mer. re anes pis of ght, their duties. They believe themselves compe- th 
wondrous sights and sounds, . SD ia ai e) 
Wheto, mid the joys which angels know, tent without any particular preparatory study > 
The peace of God abounds.” to teach at least in the Primary Department. 
——~ +0 — But the idea has never entered their minds, as a 
From Appletun’s Journal. i : 
MAY EVENING. every experienced teacher will acknowledge, a 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. that it is just in the Primary Classes, where ul 
The breath of spring-time, at this twilight hour, | able instructors should be placed, where great . 2 
Comes through the gathering glooms, qualities are requisite to ensure satisfactory J 
And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower results. It is less difficult to build when a a 
Into my silent rooms. h . Geendeti con hh laid. T t 
Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find an cadiner“eincn sain Saageaihcceuiggl eage hen 
} The perfarnes thou dost bring? _ there are unfortunately many, who teach not tl 
a By brooks that through the wakening meadows wind from choice, but frequently for the purpose . 
Or brink of rushy spring ? of rendering themselves independent, hear r 
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their classes and then are free. But are we | 
not all dependent? Most assuredly and | 
especially as teachers, for our reputation, our | 
honor, and our success is dependent upon the | 
progress and geod will of our pupils. Every 
teacher, feeling the responsibility of his voca- | 
tion, will therefore pursue a plan, the end of | 
which promises a rich and blessed harvest. | 
But unless the right foundatien is laid, he 
will in vain look for fruits. Much has been 
said upon object-teaching, but, it appears, 
without producing the desired effect. I beg | 


leave, therefore, to make a few remarks and | 


urge the importance of this subject. The 
first instruction, if it arouse and strengthen 
the capacities of children, must proceed from 
observations and be connected with simple, 
surrounding objects. The senses must above 
all be exercised. Instruction must begin with 
real perception of things, and not with the 





learning of a dry collection of words. The 
lesson will be clear and stable, when the 
objects are so presented to the eye, as to be 
readily comprehended. This is the only true 
basis upon which to build. Nothing is 
thoroughly understood by the child that has 
not been observed through the medium of the 
eye. The habit of observing nature, there- 
fore, is a sure foundation for all future im- 
provement. However, named-objects are not 
simply to be shown to children in forms, in 
pictures, but in reality ; men are to be taught 
not to obtain their first knowledge from 
books, but from the observations of heaven 
and earth, oak and beach, i. e. they must 
learn to know and examine such things them- 
selves, to think, as they see them, net only 
be made to retain perceptions and testimo- 
nies of others. Objects must be placed be- 
fore the senses, visible to the eyes, palpable 
to the touch, ete.; instruction should not 
commence with a verbal explanation of 
things, but with real observation, from which 
sure knowledge develops itself. Pleasing con- 
versations with children upon surrounding 
things, remarks on their prominent signs, 
proportions, making them more and more 
acquainted with the same, building and in- 
creasing their real knowledge, and with all 
that constantly presenting an opportunity, to 
express themselves distinctly and definitely, 
are the first, most natural lessons, the best 
adapted for the beginning of school-life. It 
appears to me, he has never taught thoroughly 
in an elementary class, who declares himself 
against object-teaching. The removal of ob- 
ject-lessons is no doubt wished mostly by such 
as are incapable of appreciating their impor- 
tance, and unable to replace them by any 
thing better. Learned pedagogues oftentimes 
cannot descend into the child’s circle, cannot 
return to the youthful period of the develop- 


ment of the mind, cannot arouse, please and 
satisfy scholars with their manner of concep- 
tion and expression. Our principles of in- 
struction and our methods, as well as the 
measure of the chosen material must not be 
burdensome to the nature of children. Every 
school is a garden, in which the gardener 
must daily work at the young trees and flow- 


| ers with patience and perseverance. Whoever 


looks only over-the garden-fence or wanders 
about the paths, merely looking, may give 
some advice, but the adoption of such counsel 
might oftentimes interfere with the real 
success of gardening, the utility of the garden. 
Why do we find at the end of a year results 


/so much greater and so much more satisfac- 


tory, in schools, not only abroad, but also in 
the North, in which object-lessons are taught ? 
Object in grammar and philosophy designates 
already the conceived, the thought, the 
known. <An object-lesson is a systematic ex- 
ercise in thinking and the foundation for 
higher branches. Its purpose is to teach the 
child to observe nature, and to think as it 
observes, to retain impressions made upon the 
mind and reproduce them, to reason, at the 
same time preventing inattention and mental 
slumber ; its end is to make free the childlike 
mind, to lay the foundatien for the free ex- 
pansion of the mind by means of description 
of real objects. The less this manner of in- 
struction answers to these principles, the 
worse it is. The right spirit does not reign 
in a school in which the child is trained 
simply to listen, to sit perfectly still, looking 
too lazy to open its Jips, because not required 
to do so, after having recited mechanically 
its lesson. In this sense the words of Jean 
Paul are doubly true. “ Every first mistake 
is the greatest, and mental diseases unlike the 
small pox, becomes the more dangerous the 
younger one is, when affected by them.” A 
scholar of seven years must first be accustomed 
to systematic instruction; by habit he must 
learn to confine his attention strictly to one 
object ; he must acquire, if possible, a stock 
of distinct observations and impressions, con- 
ceptions and words, which he shall express 
simply and briefly. As the circle of repre- 
sentations is enlarged, language and fluency of 
expression follow. Facility of expression in- 
creases, as distinct ideas multiply. School is 
for hundreds of children the chief place, in 
which the mind is positively roused and di- 
rected to clothe simple ideas in words. This 
facility of expression, which is so important 
a feature in education, is made available by 
object-teaching. B. 8. 
Friends’ Elementary and High School, Baltimore. 


“Thide my face from thee for a moment; 
but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy 


on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” “ For 
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the mountains shall depart, and the hills be | 
removed; but My Kindness shall not depart | 
from thee, neither shall the Covenant of My Peace | 
be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy 
on thee.” 





DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 
In the neighborhood of London, to which | 
access is had by railway, a plan for providing 
houses for the better class of artisans is about 
to be put in execution. A plot of 24 acres 
has been leased for 99 years, on which 600 | 
houses, with gardens attached, are to be built, 
some more costly than others, and it is in the 
plan that they are to be let at such a rate that 
in 21 years the occupant will become the 
owner, subject to a moderate ground rent for | 
the remainder of the period. The work is to 
psoceed forthwith, and already 300 houses 
have been applied for. The organiza- 
tion is a species of co-operation, assisted by 
capitalists, and it is declared that the invest- 
ment is as certain of fair returns as any other. 
On the oceasion of the laying of the corner- 
stone of one of the buildings, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury delivered an address, in which 
he said that the people of England never | 
would be in the condition he hoped for until 
every ‘family had a comfortable sitting-room 
and three bed-rooms, His experience taught 
him that men become more sober and better 
members of society when they leave the in- 
fected dens of the metropolis. He had known 
drunkards, even, to reform on leaving miser- 
able lodgings for better abodes. He hated | 
the system in which six families lived in one 
building with one staircase. The Queen upon 
her throne was not more dignified than a 
sober, honest, and industrious man, bringing 
up his family in the faith and love of God; 
and he added that if he could see the work- 
ing-men of England brought to the condition 
to which he referred, he would be the first to 
propose universal suffrage. 

These, certainly, are noble sentiments, and 
our capitalists and business men should be in- 
duced to place similar homes within the reach 
of the mechanics of our own city. Co-opera- 
tion to this end needs the business tact as well 
as the pecuniary aid of business men to insure 
its success. A benevolent enterprise of this 
kind, if managed by fair business men. could 
not fail, because Providence always assists un- 
dertakings so conducted.—N. Y. Tribune. 


—_———o-—8890-> 
ITEMS. 

A yew Potar expedition is being arranged, under 
command of Dr. Hayes, of former Arctic fame. It 
has been stated that a public-spirited citizen has 
offered the Doctor a suitable steamer, and that at a 
cost of $40,000 the entire expJoring party could be 
kept at the rendezvous proposed for two years and 
ahalf. * : 

Tue dryness of the Egyptian climate is such ‘that 
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rain is unknown in Upper Egypt, and in olden times 
it never rained oftener than five or six days in 
a year on the Nile delta. The viceroy, Mehemed 
Ali, caused twenty millions of trees to be planted 
on this delta. These have now attained their full 


| size, and the number of rainy days has increased to 


forty annually. Such is the power which man can 
exert over Nature in the matter of varying meteor- 
ological conditions. 

Ay Evouisn Buitper, in a recent communication 
to a scientific journal, states that he objects to 
chimney pots. ‘*‘ The narrowest part of a chimney,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘should be near the fire, where the rare- 
faction of the air is most intense, and its upward 
passage most rapid, and the chimney should rather 
increase than diminish in size upward. As the 
heated air rises it loses some of its lightness. We 
should then not hear so much of smoky chimneys 
and dull fires. Makers of railway engines have 
found this out, for they now make the engine chim- 
neys faunel-shaped or bell- mouthed.” 

Tue large reflecting telescope, to purehase which 
the legislature of the Enylish colony of Victoria ap- 
propriated 525,000 gold, has arrived at Melbourne, 


| the capital, and is hereafter to be known as the 


Great Melbourne Telescope. A fine building is 
erected for it. One of its first achievements will be 
the examination of the nebule of the Southern 
hemisphere. Nothing of any account has been done 


jin the study of astronomy south of the equator 


since Sir John F. W. Herschel left the Cape of Good 
Hope, 31 years ago. 

Suort Rees on Rerat Economy.— Paint all tools 
exposed to the weather, and if with a light-colored 
paint, they will not heat, warp, or crack in the 
sun, 

Dip well-seasoned shingles in a lime wash, and 
dry them before laying, and they will last much 
longer, and not become covered with moss. 

In hitching a horse to a common rail or worm 
fence, always select the inside corner, which will 
be more secure by its bracing position, and the hal- 


| ter will not become entangled among the projecting 


ends of the rails, as when hitched on the outside 
corner. (A better rule is never to tie a horse toa 
rail fence at all). 

Always tie a halter by making a simple loop, 
and thrusting the e:.d of the halter through this 
loop. This is quickly untied, and will never come 
untied of itself. 

In screwing nuts into any part of machinery in 
cold weather, be careful not to heat them with the 
hands, or they will contract after being screwed on 
tight, and become immovable afterwards. 

In plowing, or teaming on the road in hot wea- 
ther, always rest the horses on an eminence, where 
one mivute will be worth two in a warm valley. 

In setting out young orchards, always register the 
varieties in a book, where they may be referred to 
in afew years, when the trees commence bearing, 
and the labels are lost and names foi gotten. 

In laying a garden for fruits and vegetables, 
place everything in drills or rows, so that they may 
be cultivatea by a horse, and thus save the expense 
of hard labor. 

When board fences become old, and the boards 


begin to come off, nail upright facing strips upon * 


them against each post, and the boards will be held 
to their place, and the fence will last several years 
longer. 

Always set a post fence over a ditch, or near a 
good drainage, and the post will always remain dry, 
and will last many years longer than those standing 
ina wet sub soil.— Moravian. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 29. 1369. 





A FRIEND (desires a situation in a Friend’s 


family, as housekeeper, or companion, or care-taker | , 


of a female Friend, at home, or travelling. 





Address “a 
52220 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
WANTED, 


A thoroughly competent Teacher to take charge of 
Friends’ School at Darby. Application can be made 
to Isaac L. BARTRAM, 
Mareoaret 8S. Powett, > Darby P.O., Pa., 
M. Fisner Loncstretu, 
or to MartHaA Dopcson, 913 Pine St., Philada. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome 
ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 
OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
change. exxi 
R. L, PENNOCK, 


DEALER IN GOOD 


LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Yard No. 1407 Callowhill St., above Broad. 
410 6tp. 


WM. BRACOCK, 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
86 69 ly 


J. DENNIS, Jr., 


Solicitor of Patents and Counselor 


IN ALL MATTERS PERTAINING 10 INVENTIONS, 
371 F. STREET, 


Opposite the 8.W. cor. of the Patent Office, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


since aa ae 

A cirenlar with a map of Washington sent to any 
address on receipt of astamp. Inventions examined 
and their patentability reported on for five dollars. 
When inventors live several hundred miles from the 
Patent Office, I can do their business for them better 
than they can do it for themselves if they come here, 


for less than their expenses here and home again. 





TRY TO BE COMFORTABLE 


THROUGH THE 


WARM WEATHER, 


AND ORDER 


GOOD EASTERN ICE, 
AT MARKET RATES, 


CARPENTER ICE COMPANY, 


717 Willow St., Philada. 
Cras. S. CARPENTER, 
Joun GLENDENLNG, 
Jos. M. Tromay, Jr., 
Joun R, Carpenter, 


Proprietors. 
vixt j 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 
Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on hand a large assortment ‘of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also first-class HATR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES, Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptmess. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 





__WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURSITORE WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Furniture, 


exxi ly 


ll 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The following New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 


I have just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 
The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 





14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 91268 lyp 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, | 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Eighth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For fall partieulars address 
HENRY W. RID}JWAY, 
912 36 wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlingt,& Co., N. J. 


ONE COPY OF JOB SCOTT’S WORKS 
For sale. Price $9.00. EMMOR COMLY, 
51 144 N. Seventh St., Philada, 
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Ne 
IMPORTANT . ANNOUNCEMENT! 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, mapyfactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in- this ‘eountry—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend caw have. 


Dark Mode Silk Challies And Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Sitk finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Mel nges, 25 cts., extra cheap. 
‘Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 


aiv. 
, Plaid avd Striped Silks, $1.87}—cheap. 
* Chéné'and on. -stfiped Ginghams. 

© ‘Neat Plaid Brown and ‘Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc, worth 45. 

44 5-4.and 7-4*White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Kuit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 


Shawls. 
Chae, reatest bargain.ever.offered.. Selling vapidly. 
und Thibet Shawls—best shades in the city. 

~J. lu. is this seasofi ahead of all competitors in 
furnishing,goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Store Heapquarrers for goods for Friends, a, 
@all and examine his stock. ems xi 

1 


1869. SPRING. 
"ADMRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIEN 


At Friends’ Central Dry. Goods Store 


Will te*fonnd’ tlie following line of fresh and de- 
sirable goods adupted to their wants, many of which 
are of eurcown importation, viz. : 
Dark Olive Green Alpacas. 
Dark OliveBrowii Alpacas. 
Dark Brown arid’ Mode Silks, from $1.75 to’ 93.00. 
* Blavk Gros Grain Silks, —a fall Hine. ae 
Narréw Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark grounds. 
SmallPleid Silks, $1.12}, very cheap and i 
fast. 
Granite,. Crepe and Takko Poplins, for suits, 
Poplinetts—Btriped, Chené and Plain. Se 
French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades” for 
suits. 
Néat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goodad, 
Black and White and Brown and ha Plaid 

Spun: Silk Shaw)s. 

_, Mixt. Square Shawls—with aud without berdiies; 
Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. 
Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. t 
Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever off@fed. 
)}(Our House Furnishing Department, as well ate 

Thoth, are complete with a large and choice st 


STOKES & WOOD, 


Seventh and Arch Nis., Philada. 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


mér Berlin Long Shawls, $4.50, worth $9,00. 


emn xi 43 
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BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS FENC2S, RAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, CARS, be., at 44 the vest ot load 
100 Lbs. of that Pecura Co.'s -colured Paint (costing F12.50) wi 
paint aé much as 250 Ibs. of i, (costing $40.00,) aad # ear longer. 
This Co.’s Wurre Leap is the whitest and most durable known 


SMITH BOWBN, Sec'y 


“*Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 


418t 1017 Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pbiladr. 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, " 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18:no. 141 pp., Cloth Price 50¢, 
THOMAS BLLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L.P, 

18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible ice 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 0 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Jasg Jonnson. 18mo. 71-pp. Part First. Price 25¢, 
“ 106 “ Second, 40c, 


‘Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


32 mo. 64 pp Price 20s, 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Jane Jonnson. 2d édition. Price 50c, 


«| Thoughts "for the Children, or Questions and 


Answers; designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. by Jans 
Jounson.’ 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth i 
A Fable of Faith Price, per oz , 304 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hareret E. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4%, 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior 4 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonneon, 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr=th 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Jang Jounso, 
18mG. 71 PP..c.. ccccorcsccceccccceccccese Price 260, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Janney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, 347 pp., 95c. Neat 
Pocket TESTAMENTS. 20 cts. and upwards. Journal of John Comal 
$2.00, Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. Journal of Jobn W 
man, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
arly Quakerism, by BE. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friend? 
Gieoclieny, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of lease 
Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $19, 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 ots., 50 cts, 
adozen. Child’s Bock of Nature, in 3 parts. Iliustrated, % 
Dissertation om the Christian Ministry. by Joha Jackson, 
Young Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. Ser 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50cts. a dozen. Account of John Richardac 
mailed for $1.00. The Sabbath of Life, by R. D. Addington, $1.46 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40c. McGirr’s Letters on ae 
$1.25. Life ef Sarah Grubb, 75c. Familiar Letters, by Ana 
Wilsen, 75c. Rufus Hall, 35¢. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
80c. In the School Koom, by John S. Hart, 1 25. The Cruck 
fied and Quickened Christian, a The New Testament, cloth. 
embecssad, gilt title, clear ty ee »75e. Tour to West Indies 
R. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditatio ous on ife and its Religions Duties= 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zeehokke, $1.75 cach 
Mott on Education, &c., 40c. 

Several volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sal, 
viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 24 and 23. Also, 
Vols 5,6 and 7, quarto, "bound. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail 

BMMOR OOMLY, 144N. See 8 
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